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THE WESLEYAN 



Priscilla Lobeck has drawn for our 
cover a branch of forsythia, spring’s first 
breath in Georgia, and clear yellow and 
green are the colors we have chosen to 
deck The Wesleyan' s early spring issue. 


Since the appearance of Kit Frazer’s de- 
lightful short story, “Buzzaw” in our fall 
issue, readers have been asking for an en- 
core. Kit returns to The Wesleyan pages 
this month with “Summer Moon,” a short 
story, and a poem, “Bittersweet.” 


Inside Information 


town, and the theme of the story is the 
flowering of an old romance. 


Beth Johnson, who seems to be taking 
top honors for the place of Most Regular 
Contributor to these pages, presents in her 
piercing and astringent style the poems, 
“Question,” and “Parting.” 


Our apologies to Ruth Corry, Poetry 
Editor, whose name was omitted from the 
list of staff members in our last issue. 
Ruth’s poem, “Dizziness,” appears on 
page 21. 

* * * 

Being a daughter of a Naval officer has 
its points, and its calamities, which Mar- 
garet Wise enumerates in “Speak Through 
The Earthquake, Wind, and Fire.” 


The inside story of the Saturday morn- 
ing broadcasts of Wesleyan news is told 
by Watchtower editor Lilly Lake in “Press 
Meets Radio.” Ande Davis did the sketch- 


“The Caucus Race,” a play by Junior 
Marion Taylor takes its title from “Alice 
in Wonderland,” and presents an interest- 
ing and unique idea of life. Marion’s poem, 
“Reprieve,” appearing on page 31 is the 
cry of a dreamer for one last hour of 
dreams. 

* * * 

The setting of Frances Shumate’s short 
story, “The Third Step,” is a typical small 


es for this article. 

* * * 

“R.A.F.” is Priscilla Lobeck’ s moving 
tribute to England’s brave soldiers of the 
air. 

♦ * * 

Our “Society Editor” reports the recent 
wedding of a sophomore in Wesleyan 
Wedding on page 24. Any resemblance, in 
this article, to anybody, anywhere, is of 
course, purely intentional. 
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BITTERSWEET 


My friends have never seen you, 
oh my darling. 

They couldn't know the sweetness 
of your smile; 

They've never had my beating heart 
within them, 

Hating you and loving you 
the while. 

They haven't know the way 
your eyes can sparkle 

With one brow raised, 

the other straight and black. 

They couldn't feel the pulse 
that pounds within me 

As I start away, to have you 
draw me back. 

Their hands have not been held 
by your hands' firmness — 

You've never made their souls 
divinely sad — 

They've never loved you 
with a fool's devotion. 

Dear God! If I could say I nevr had! 

— Kit Frazer. 
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THE 

THIRD 

STEP 


At the first March meeting of the Vine- 
ville Missionary Society the ladies of that 
South Georgia town decided to knit for 
the Red Cross of America instead of the 
unfortunate of Britain. But this decision 
was relatively unimportant as compared to 
the announcement Mrs. Thompson E. 
Wainwright made over the coffee and 
cookies. 

Dr. Wilner Inness was coming back to 
Vineville — alone! Mrs. Wainwright thor- 
oughly enjoying the sensation she had 
caused among the ladies, coyly sipped her 
stone-cold coffee. She had just added an- 
other link to the tradition that she was the 
best informed woman in Vineville on na- 
tional, state and village affairs. 

County nurse Ann Marshall strained to 
keep her eyes steadily focused on Mrs. 
Wainwright. She said to herself fiercely, 
“You mustn’t speak, it will only be an im- 
petus to the usual steady flow of gossip 
from these meetings.” 

Privileged because she was the oldest 
member of the circle, Mrs. Goodrich spoke 
first. Her opinion set the course for the 
comments concerning Dr. Inness. 

“If the doctor is coming back, why is he 
coming back,” she paused for emphasis, 
"alone”? 



An overwhelming chorus of voices broke 
into emphatic declarations of its personal 
views concerning the question. Ann longed 
to rush from this hateful council of gos- 
sipers. How dared they discuss and decide 
Wil’s fate even before he arrived in town? 

“Well, if you ask me,” the voice of the 
sheriff’s wife broke through the hum, 
“Mrs. Inness don’t like it here so she 
won’t come back with him.” 

“She maybe doesn’t like the doctor 
either.” This bombshell was thrown into 
the conversation by Mrs. Gains, a leading 
figure in the gossip circle. 

Undertones of “I had no idea — ”, 
“Well, I never” — filled the room. 

Mrs. Wainwright, feeling it her duty 
to check the flow of speculation, announced 
hesitantly, “Now, girls, let’s not judge 
him too hastily. Remember, we all knew 
his dear father, and if anything his hap- 
pened, let’s not make it unpleasant for the 
young man.” 

Realizing that the meeting had been 
officially closed, each lady said good-bye 
and hurried home to inform her next door 
neighbor of the newest bit of local scandal. 
Mrs. Wainwright’s closing statement had, 
as she secretly hoped, served to amplify 
Vineville’s latest tale. 
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Ann Marshall, escaping from the meet- 
ing as soon as she could decently do so, 
Hed in her worn but worthy car to her 
favorite back road. There she could relax 
and think in peace about this new problem 
that presented itself. 

The back road of Ann’s choice overlook- 
ed the town, and on this particular March 
evening gave a glow of unreality to Ann’s 
life there. Here, alone in her car. Ann 
could decide important problems fairly 
and squarely with emotional calm. The 
March winds had cleared the air of mist 
and the landscape was as clear as a per- 
fect raindrop suspended in mid-air. 

Ann got out of her car to sit on the 
dead, brown, prickly grass, strewn with 
coarse, faded leaves. The sun, hot, even 
though a sprightly breeze blew, penetrated 
Ann to her very bones, soothing the kinks 
of her tension-set body and erasing the 
weariness from her mind. The breeze 
stroked Ann’s smooth brown hair into 
a whirl of separate strands and returned 
again and again to pass over her relaxed 
features. 

Calmed and steadied by the March at- 
mosphere, Ann began to think once more 
about Wil Inness. He was coming back 
home, and Elaine, it seemed, wasn’t com- 
ing with him. Why? Elaine was not the 
type who would or could live happily in 
a small town. On her first and last visit 
to Wil’s home she had regarded the towns- 
people as antiques and the town itself as 
“Just too quaint.” Wil and his wife had 
returned to North Carolina where he 
could continue his work under his father- 
in-law, and where Elaine could continue 
enjoying thousand-dollar parties and play- 
ing the part of society’s most popular young 
matron. And now, after a year, Wilner 
was returning. 

What am I supposed to do? Ann won- 
dered. Surely she couldn’t shout and sing, 


for what would the people of Vineville 
say? As a nurse she would be interested in 
talking to the prominent physician, but 
there would be nothing more, she vowed 
to herself. 

The sun had faded below the purple 
horizon, and a sharp wind brushed by Ann 
as a signal for her to return home to the 
hot dinner Katy would have for her. 

After Katy, Ann’s housekeeper, had 
tried in vain to talk to Ann over the steam- 
ing, thick soup she realized that Ann was 
not in a talkative mood that evening. Katy 
had heard about the Missionary meeting 
and Dr. Inness from the next door neigh- 
bor. In true Irish fashion Katy was too 
proud to let it be known that she knew 
anything definite about Ann and the doc- 
tor, so she was not inclined to discuss the 
matter. Meanwhile she listened closely to 
the neighbor’s story and added facts from 
her own imagination to it. What had ended 
their affair Katy did not try to work out, 
for it served her own purpose to believe 
that Ann was still in love with the doctor. 
When Ann came home, as she had tonight, 
moody and silent, the housekeeper im- 
agined that a letter had come from the 
doctor, or in some way Ann had been re- 
mined of her lost lover. Remember that 
Katy was Irish. 

Wilner Inness returned home to Vine- 
ville, on the early train, thereby doing the 
people of Vineville a great injustice. Mr. 
Wainwright had been appointed by his 
wife to meet every train that stopped at 
the depot. Though he disliked to meet 
trains and was deathly afraid of famous 
people, Mr. Wainwright meekly submitted 
to his wife’s will rather than argue with 
her. No one had thought to have him meet 
the early train, so he was able to enjoy a 
pleasant morning at home. May it be 
recorded that Mrs. Wainwright was not 
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the first woman in Vineville to greet Dr. 
inness, a fact that saddened her almost 
beyond endurance. 

As fate and perhaps good luck would 
have it, katy O'Higgens, was the hrst to 
welcome the doctor back home. Returning 
from early Mass, katy’s new straw hat 
was tossed by the wind around the corner 
of Fifth and Central into Dr. Inness’ eyes. 
Apologies were made and when they recog- 
nized each other, katy’s Irish spirit of 
romance ran away with her. Sunday dinner 
and Dr. Inness being the two things fore- 
most in katy O’Higgins’ mind at that 
moment, they somehow got connected, and 
she found herself inviting him to dinner. 
Perhaps Dr. Inness was not quite himself 
so early in the morning or perhaps he had 
a touch of Irish romance in him also but, 
whatever the season, he agreed to have 
dinner with Ann. 

The two parted, one to start preparing 
her best Sunday dinner, and the other to 
return to his childhood home and memories 
of a certain Ann Marshall. 

Having unpacked his one piece of lug- 
gage, he settled himself in a deep barrel- 
back chair in the musty parlor and, with- 
out realizing it, began thinking of Ann as 
he had known her. The parlor, which had 
been closed since the death of Wilner’ s 
mother a year before, was stuffy, and Wil- 
ner drifted off to sleep. 

. . . The most striking incident of his 
childhood had been the day he had chal- 
lenged the grammar school bully to a 
fight. He had almost won when a heavy 
blow from the taller boy had sent him 
back hard on his heels, knocking him to 
the ground. When Wilner regained con- 
sciousness a group of badly frightened 
children were gathered about him. Wilner 
tried to get up, but couldn’t. 

“Aw, get up, Willy,” a voice advised. 
u No, stay still,” some girl had told him. 


Out of the shaky circle around him came 
Ann. She had knelt beside him and asked 
where he hurt most. Wilner wondered how 
a child of six could have known that one 
particular place inside his head hurt more 
than his bruised legs and arms. . . . When 
they were sixteen, there had been the first 
high school dance. Wilner, coached by his 
mother, had invited Ann to go with him. 
That high school dance had never been 
surpassed. All the freckled-faced girls had 
on their first long dressess of some light 
floaty material. The boys, shy in their new 
suits and with slicked hair, had danced 
stiffly but satisfactorily. Wilner remem- 
bered that Ann had worn a soft green 
dress that turned her into the spirit of 
spring with all its fresh greenness. Wilner 
Inness grew up that night. . . . 

Ann went into training the same day he 
entered college. . . . Somewhere between 
his junior and senior years he had pro- 
posed marriage to Ann. The stars had 
come down from their heavenly homes to 
dance for a moment in Ann’s eyes as they 
became engaged. . . . Then his father had 
died the year Ann finished training. . . . 
Suddenly the Inness became poor. Wilner 
had broken his engagement to Ann, for he 
could not let her wait such a long time 
just to marry a poor young doctor. . . . 
Wilner had begun practice under Dr. Keny, 
whom he had met in his senior year of 
medical school. Dr. Keny needed an as- 
sistant for his rich and abundant practice 
and for the diversion of his daughter, 
Elaine. . . At the end of his first year in 
Hampton, N. C., his mother came to visit 
him bringing news of Vineville. Most im- 
portant to Wilner had been the news that 
Ann Marshall was rumored engaged to 
Tom Gaines, the banker’s son. ... In June 
Elaine and Wilner had been married. A 
fortunate marriage for Wilner everyone 
had said. . . . After a month the newly- 
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weds came to Vineville to spend a month 
with Mrs. Inness. They stayed two weeks. 
. . . Elaine did not like small towns. ... In 
that two weeks he had seen Ann who was 
now the county nurse. . . . Perhaps he 
should have been sure that Ann had been 
engaged. . . . She had grown lovelier than 
he remembered her. Dear Ann. ... If 
yesterday were only to-day! Did Ann re- 
member? 

The shrill whistle of the noon train 
woke Dr. Inness and with a start and he 
remembered his dinner engagement. Katy 
O’Higgins had a difficult time telling Ann 
that Wilner Inness was coming to dinner. 
Ann protested, scolded, but finally ac- 
cepted the fact. 

As is the custom in small towns everyone 
attends church on Sunday mornings. The 
sermon on this particular Sunday was un- 
usually good, but Ann did not listen to it. 
Instead, she thought over and over about 
Wilner’s coming to dinner. How was she 
to entertain him? Surely she couldn’t talk 
about the “good old days,’’ and the future 
was a shaky topic for conversation. 
Why, oh, why couldn’t she treat Wilner 
Inness just as she would treat John Jones 
if he was her guest? Should she have worn 
her new rose dress or did the green she 
had on look better? Katy had advised her 
to wear the green. It was a greeny green 
as Katy had said. Some one, Ann had for- 
gotten who, had called her the spirit of 
spring whenever she wore green. The sing- 
ing of the closing hymn broke into her 
thoughts. The sermon seemed almost too 
long that morning. 

Katy put her favorite pudding into the 
oven and began her biscuits just as the 
noon train whistled. She hovered a moment 
over the flour bins. Would the doctor like 
white or whole-wheat biscuits best? Katy 
decided on the white flour. Maybe it was 


symbolic. “White for brides,” Katy 
giggled. 

At one o’clock Dr. Inness arrived at the 
Marshall home. Katy heard the door-bell 
ring and went to answer it. Strange, Ann 
was not home from church yet. 

“Hello, Miss Katy,” was Wilner's 
greeting, “I did come, but I really don’t 
know why I was asked. Could you tell 
me?” he grinned roguishly at the house- 
keeper as he placed his hat on the hall 
hat-rack. 

For once in her life Katy was ill at ease 
because Ann was not at home to receive 
her guest. She didn’t have time for enter- 
taining a guest in the parlor so she invited 
Dr. Inness into her kitchen where she 
could cook and talk at the same time. 

Katy’s ki.tchen was pleasant at any time 
of the day or night, but at meal-times 
it took on a glow of cheerful indus- 
try very refreshing to see. The fragrant 
odors of newly-made bread, meat simmer- 
ing lazily in its gravy, and the aroma of 
cooking vegetables pervaded the air and 
whetted the appetite of anyone within 
“smelling distance,” as Ann had remarked. 

Though a bit tongue-tied by the pres- 
ence of Wilner Inness in her kitchen, 
Katy’s curiosity soon overwhelmed her 
shyness and enabled her to cross-question 
the doctor about his present affairs. 

“My, my,” she began with true "Katy” 
tact, “it seems just like yesterday that you 
were a little boy going to school with Miss 
Ann. You two used to come to my kitchen 
at that very same door,” she nodded to- 
ward the open doorway. “You two would 
beg for cookies until I gave you some. ^ ou 
liked chocolate best,” Katy sighed heavily, 
remembering Ann’s happier girlhood. 

Step by step, Katy traced Dr. Inness 
life through his high school days, into col- 
lege and medical school, and finally, up to 
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the present. Dr. Inness soon realized that 
Katy was trying to find out what had hap- 
pened to Elaine, and he evaded her ques- 
tions. Finally amused by Katy’s method of 
cross-questioning Wilner gave up and told 
her where Elaine was and what had hap- 
pened to their marriage. 

“We just didn’t seem to hit it off, Katy,” 
he concluded, “so we decided on divorce. 
We’re both better off. Do you believe there 
is anything wrong in divorce?” 

Katy’s back was toward him as she put 
the coffee on the stove. Dr. Inness did not 
see the glorious smile that flowed over 
her Irish face as she informed him matter- 
of-factly that she had “nothing personal” 
against divorce. 

“You’re the only one in Vineville who 
knows. Think you can keep a secret?” 

Glancing quickly at Wilner, Katy an- 
swered, “Of course I can ! Then you 
and — ,” she broke off quickly as Ann’s car 
drove into the yard. 

Dr. Inness heard it, too, and went 
greet his hostess, laughter and happiness 
in his eyes. 

There was a long, wide flight of steps 
leading from Katy’s kitchen down into 
the yard and you had to be careful of the 
third step from the bottom. 

Ann saw Wilner coming to greet her 
and her firm resolves to hide all emotion 
fled from her. His dear lanky figure was 
just the same. He had not gained a pound. 
The same dear lopsided smile on his lips 
as he came down the steps. Dear, darling 
Will Ann closed her eyes a moment to 
steady herself. 

When she opened them Wilner was 
crumpled on the ground ! He had tripped 
on the treacherous third step. 

Quicker than she had ever moved in her 


life Ann jumped out of her car, ran to 
where Wilner lay and knelt beside him. 

“Where,” she asked breathlessly, “does 
it hurt, darling?” 

“He’s divorced, Miss Ann,” Katy 
screamed in excitement. 

Wilner Inness opened his lazy blue eyes 
and smiled up at Ann as her tears over- 
flowed, “Dearest Ann, it doesn’t hurt any- 
where now that we are together again.” 

— Frances Shumate. 
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THE CAUCUS RACE 


Characters : 

Mr. Austin, an expectant father. 

Miss Allen, a nurse. 

Mr. Greer, an old man, patient in the 
hospital. 

Brick Thomas, a newspaper reporter. 
Mrs. Williams, a worried mother. 

Mrs. Jones, a young wife. 


Scene : 

The waiting-room of a small hospital in 
a middle-sized American town. In the back 
of the room on the right is the information 
desk. Several benches and chairs are placed 
against the walls. There is a door on the 
right leading into the main part of the 
hospital. The door on the left is the en- 
trance of the building. 


Time : 

A morning in December, 1941. 


JVhcn the curtain opens, we see Mr. 
Justin pacing up and down the waiting 
room. Hearing a noise at the door on the 
right, he turns nervously. As the nurse 
wheels Mr. Greer into the room, the 
young man turns away to back stage and 
sinks wearily on a bench. 

Nurse ( arranging Mr. Greer's blank- 
et) : There now, Mr. Greer, how’s that? 

Greer: Fine, Miss Allen, thank you. 
(lie sees the young man.) Well, well, Miss 
Allen, another baby? 

Nurse : That’s right. Everything is go- 
ing along nicely, Mr. Austin. 

Austin: You’ll let me know as soon 
as ... ? 

Nurse: Of course, Mr. Austin. 

She goes behind the desk. 

Greer (wheeling himself over by Mr. 
Austin) : Your first baby, huh? I remem- 
ber my first. It was in 1880. I was a young 
man about like you and just about as 
worried. Didn’t have such modern equip- 
ment in those days, and the doctors didn’t 
know as much. But I guess the situation’s 
still pretty much the same. A man gets 


just as worried now as . . . 

Austin ( jumping up nervously) : I don’t 
care about the baby. It’s Linda I’m worried 
about. If anything happens to Linda. 

I’ll ... I 

Greer: Now, don’t you worry. Every- 
thing’s going to be all right. 

The young man sinks back on 
the bench again as Brick Thomas 
enters at left and strides briskly 
to the desk. 

Brick: Is Madam Ovenback, the singer, 
here? Can I see her? 

Nurse: You mean Madam Offenbach? 
Yes, she is here. She’s asleep right now. 

Brick: Do you think I got a chance of 
seeing her when she wakes up? Brick 
Thomas of the Daily Revue. 

Nurse : If you care to wait, I’ll see when 
she wakes up. 

Brick : Sure, I’ll wait. The Chief said 
I had to have this interview. Can you beat 
it? The whole wide world is having a war, 
and I gotta spend my time interviewing 
opera singers with laryngitis. 

Greer (who has been greatly interested 
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in the conversation) : Well, young man, 
people have got to go on living even if the 
world is torn with fighting. 

Brick: I guess you’re right. (He ques- 
tions the nurse.) Who’s that old bird? 

Nurse: That’s Mr. Greer. We call him 
our mascot. He’s been here six years now, 
and the doctors didn’t expect him to live 
more than six months when he first came. 
He goes all over the hospital in his wheel 
chair. I don’t know what we’d do without 
him to cheer the patients and calm worried 
parents. 

Brick: Hum — . Mr. Greer, I’m Brick 
Thomas of the Daily Revue. Don’t know 
whether you know much about the Revue , 
but — . 

Greer: I can’t say I do, young man. I 
quit reading the newspapers back in 1929. 
I get all my news from Miss Allen here 
and the radio. 

Miss Allen goes out through 
door at right. 

Brick: Anyway, Mr. Greer, you’ve had 
lots of experience. What do you think of 
the world today? 

Greer: Well, let’s see. Jones in 312 is 
almost good as new — never know he’d 
been in a wreck — and there’s another baby 
coming today. I’d say things were pretty 
good. 

Brick: But I mean the world at large. 
What about Hitler? What about the Japs? 
Don’t you know we’re having another 
World War? 

Greer: I know, I know, but what can 
I do about it? I’ve heard plenty about 
war in my life-time. I saw the Civil War 
when I was too little to understand what 
it was all about. And then there was the 
war in 1914. I’ve quit worrying about the 
world. It will come out all right. I’ll spend 
my time worrying about the things I see 


here — the emergency case that came in last 
night and about his baby getting born. 

Brick: But look, aren’t you interested in 
the kind of world his baby’s going to have 
to live in? 

Austin: Yes, what about that, Mr. 
Greer? Linda has been making all kinds 
of plans for the baby’s future. I’d hate 
to think all her dreams were going to fall 
through, but everything’s in such a mess 
now that — . 

Greer: Let her go on and dream, son. 
That’s what gives stimulation to life — 
mothers’ dreams. And they don’t all crum- 
ble and fade; they don’t all “fall through.” 
Every great deed that’s ever been done, 
all through the ages, has been the fulfill- 
ment of some mother’s dream. You know, 
it’s part of a mother’s job to plan for her 
children — and to worry over them. 

Miss Allen and Mrs. Williams 
enter from the door at the right . 
Mrs. Williams is shabbily dress- 
ed. She is tired and her face is 
lined with care. She is crying. 

Nurse: Johnny is resting comfortably 
now, Mrs. Williams, and we’re all going 
to do our best to get him well in a hurry. 

Mrs. Williams: Let me stay here with 
him. He needs me. 

Nurse: You must get some rest, Mrs. 
Williams. If you would like to, you may 
sleep for awhile in my room. 

Mrs. W. : I can y t sleep. Don’t you under- 
stand? He’s my son! My baby! And he’s 
been hurt. He needs me — (She breaks into 
sobs.) 

Greer: Mrs. Williams, you go with 
Miss Allen and let her put you to bed. 
You can’t do Johnny any good if you’re 
tired and worn out, you know. We’ll look 
after Johnny while you’re resting. 

Mrs. W. (falteringly) : You’ll take 
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good care of him ? 

Greer: Yes. 

Mrs. W. : God bless you, sir. 

Greer: Goodbye, Mrs. Williams. 

Mrs . Williams and Miss Al- 
len go out to the right . 

Greer: Poor woman! She’s been here all 
night with her sick boy. Johnny was in 
a bad wreck yesterday. Now, let’s see. 
We were talking about — oh, yes, the baby ! 
{He chuckles . ) You know, since I’ve been 
getting older and not able to get around 
much, I’ve done a lot of thinking. I’ve got 
a pet theory about life. I’ve never told 
anybody about it before. Been afraid they 
might laugh at me. Have you ever read 
Alice in IV onderland? 

The two men exchange nerv- 
ous, questioning glances. 

Brick: No. 

Greer: Well, there’s a place in Alice 
that tells about a crowd of animals who 
are soaking wet, having fallen into a pool 
of tears. And a queer bird, the Dodo, pro- 


poses that they have a Caucus race to get 
dry again. 

Brick: A Caucus race! 

Greer: Yes. First they marked out a 
track in a rather irregular shape. Then 
the animals stood at different places along 
the course, and they started running when 
they wanted to and stopped when they 
wanted to. 

Austin: What good did that do? 

Greer ( triumphantly ): Well, after 
about half an hour they were all dry! Then 
the Dodo said, “The race is over.” 

Brick: Well ! Who won? 

Greer: Everybody! Now, I like to think 
of life as a sort of Caucus race. Everybody 
is running around a rough, crooked race 
track. Some give up and quit, but there are 
others to take their places. And though 
it seems that the whole thing is rather 
aimless, still, just like the animals who 
got dry, people accomplish something by 
their race. I feel that we’re all working 
together to bring the world to some great 
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goal. Something too big for us to recognize 
and understand. It’s a kind of evolution, 
and when we reach the goal, the race will 
be over. It seems to me that even the ones 
who seem to cause ruin and destruction — 
like Hitler — are part of the pattern. 

Brick: I don’t get that. How? 

Greer: They make the rest stronger, 
firmer. Of course, all this is just what I 
think. A foolish old man’s notions. But 
someday, if I’m right about the whole 
thing, I’ll see the pattern. Then I’ll know. 

Austin : You said something about every- 
body winning. What does that mean? 

Greer: Each individual wins some kind 
of prize. One man wins fame; another, 
money. For you ( turning to Brick) it 
might be adventure. For you (to Austin ), 
just contentment and love — a happy home. 

Austin : I see. 

Brick: Sure. It’s like what they used to 
tell me when I was a kid. And the guys like 
Hitler, who win fame and power, might 
not be as well off in the long run as him 
with his love and contentment. 

Greer: That’s right. 

Brick: Say, Mr. Greer, what’s your 
prize? 

Greer: My prize? I suppose it must 
be a serene conscience — peace and quiet — 
and friends. 

A young lady enters from the 
hospital . 

Greer: Good morning, Mrs. Jones. 
How is Mr. Jones today? 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, Mr. Greer! He’s al- 
most well! The doctor said he could go 
home next week. Mr. Greer, how can we 
ever thank you! If it hadn’t been for you 
the night of the wreck, I — I’d have gone 
crazy! 


Greer: Go on, now. I didn’t do any- 
thing but — . 

Mrs. J.: Well, I know Tom and I will 
never, never forget you. Goodbye, Mr. 
Greer. 

Greer: Goodbye. 

Mrs . Jones goes out. 

Greer. Nice young kids. They’ve just 
been married about two months. It almost 
put her in the hospital when Tom was hurt. 
(He pauses and reflects.) I tell you you 
don’t have to go out into the world seeking 
life. It’s right here! Here there’s pathos 
and tragedy, happiness and hope. Here’s 
life — from beginning to end! 

His head bows and he appears 
to be in deep thought. Miss A l- 
ten comes in the door at the 
right. She is smiling. 

Nurse: Mr. Austin! 

He jumps up and rushes to 
the door , murmuring. 

Austin : Linda, Linda ! 

Nurse: Right that way. (She turns to 
the others.) It’s a boy. 

Greer (nodding and smiling) : A boy! 
I’m glad — . 

His head drops on his chest. 
He seems to fall forward . 

Brick : Miss Allen ! 

Miss Allen rushes to Greer 
and catches him by the shoulders. 
He rouses up and murmurs 
something. Then he falls limply 
back in the chair. 

Nurse (wonderingly) : He was talking 
about racing. He said the baby had come 
to take his place. 

— Marion Taylor. 
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PRESS MEETS RADIO 



“The Middle Georgia Broadcasting 
Company takes pleasure in presenting 
news from Wesleyan College, center of 
learning for the state, the south, and the 
nation. This program is sponsored by the 
Watchtower, student newspaper, and 
brought to you this morning by the Watch- 
tower reporters.” 

With that, pronounced in the announc- 
er’s best “liver pills” voice, the Watch- 
tower is on the air! 

At a small modernistic table sit the re- 
porters with eyes steadied on the small 
red light above the door — the difference 
between being on the air and off. The 
second that light goes on, the whole listen- 
ing audience comes into that small studio 
via a small silver mike that sits important- 
ly on the table and accurately records what 
it hears through its perforated face. 

Wesleyan’s reporters, led by Jane Mul- 
key, radio editor of the Watchtower, 
scramble off the bus and make a dash for 
Mitchell and Williams. Taking a flying 
leap through there to gather cough drops 
or a coke, the three or four girls rush 
madly up to station WBML where they 
barely have time to remove coats and hats 
and spread their scripts on the table be- 
fore the announcer starts plugging for the 
retreating “hill billies” and reports the 
time to be “10:30”. 

Sometimes the announcer in the control 


room will read headlines for news fol- 
lowed by news reports by Wesleyannes 
from the studio. Since this cannot be prac- 
ticed before presentation, both parties 
must be alert. As soon as the announcer 
finishes the headlines, he turns on his best 
smile and mouths, “Take it.” If the story 
happens to be a bit funny, the control man 
will smile in appreciation. In other words, 
the man behind the glass on the control 
stool, is the reporter’s only visible au- 
dience. 

Skits complicate matters. If a man is 
needed, a Wesleyan just won’t do. Can 
you conceive of anything more nerve-tear- 
ing than to try using one script copy for 
three girls and a man with the man in 
the next room? It has been done. Slight 
difficulties arise when he has to leave the 
controls and read the script through the 
glass in the next room. It would truly be 
too bad if the man were near-sighted. 
However, you will generally find that a 
person who works around a radio can do 
almost anything. 

10:29 catches the reporters madly 
rustling paper, changing a word here, 
cutting a paragraph there but the little red 
light changes the whole scene. All is still, 
no paper is rattled, all are tense as the 
program starts. On Saturday mornings be- 
tween 10:30 and 10:45, the people in the 
small studio have an emotional workout. 
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Each word must be heard, each pronuncia- 
tion should be perfect, the voice must have 
some sort of animation — thus speech stu- 
dents are put on the air frequently. A good 
radio voice puts appeal over the mike even 
in a routine news story. The skits are hard- 
er and need more time, but are more in- 
teresting to work with. 

The Watchtower program, started last 
year, has been carried on once a week since 
its beginning with the exception of exam 
weeks and holidays. The new radio courses 
being offered have helped the program im- 
mensely. As it goes along, the aim is to 
give the students interested in radio work 
a chance, as well as to entertain and in- 
form the Macon audience on Wesleyan 
news and features. 

Perfect timing is necessary to a success- 
fully turned out program. The Watch- 
tower office or some room in Jr.-Sr. will 
be humming with activity on Friday night. 
After the program has been written, some- 
times by girls who write but know their 


voices are not good for radio, it is care- 
fully timed. That eliminates that “bottom 
fell out” feeling. One Saturday morning 
the program had been badly mistimed — 
fact was, the whole of the prepared ma- 
terial was dwindling to two paragraphs 
and the clock said, 10:35. Horror flashed 
across three faces, then one reporter calm- 
ly (her hands were practicing for palsey) 
eased open her purse, produced a Watch- 
tower, smiled weakly at the control man 
and began, “We thought you, of the radio 
audience, would be interested in hearing 
some of the editorials from yesterday’s 
Watchtower” ... if a copy of Shakespeare 
had been available the audience might have 
heard a scene from Hamlet. 

Meet the poise girls — those girls who 
go down every Saturday morning — and 
cross their fingers and cuss their southern 
accents. Someday these same girls may be 
famous “cold cream” voices of radio — 
who knows? 

— Lilly Lake. 


SUMMER ROMANCE: VIEWED 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

Brief candle , 

Burning through a summer night , 

How much of beauty , then, and light 
You shed when darkness was not wide l 

It is as well 

An early wind of autumn came 
To snuff the radiance of your flame; 
Yours was no warmth for winter-tide . 

— Alice Burrovves. 
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"SPEAK THROUGH THE EARTHQUAKE, 
WIND, AND FIRE" 


Well, I am. Everything happens to Me. 
Maybe it’s because I am transient. A naval 
officer’s daughter really gets around. And 
’round and ’round, till she’s dizzy. I 
know I 

Calamity No. It happened on the first 
Christmas that I can remember. I was 
gazing with awe and admiration at the 
beautiful Christmas tree, but with more 
interest and delight at a baby blue doll’s 
cradle peeking out from beneath the heav- 
ily laden branches. 

I hen BOOM ! Daddy shouted some- 
thing to Mother and I was clutching her 
hand for dear life. We ran down four 
flights of stairs that were half burned 
away. I terrified. Then I was shaken with 
disappointed rage over the loss of the 
presents, I hadn’t even seen. . . . But I 
was just old enough to be consoled a little 
by the excitement of it all. A careless jani- 
tor had put too much Christmas paper into 
the furnace and the enormous apartment 
house spit flames that made it the bright- 
est Christmas light in Connecticut. Only 
the frame of the building remained, but we 
were safe and sound. 

One evening a few years later, I was 
standing beneath an archway in our patio, 
watching the California sunset. Suddenly 
the earth began to rock. I had the same 
sensation I felt when my brother pulled 
a rug out from under my feet. For an 


eternity, it seemed, I staggered, struggling 
to keep my equilibrium. Finally I braced 
myself in the archway, my arms out- 
stretched to meet the sides, my feet apart 
to meet the base of each side. It was an 
earthquake 1 

When it was all over, we learned that 
many people had been killed, and many 
more injured. Others had even gone in- 
sane from the shock. Roofs and walls of 
neighboring houses had caved in, high- 
ways were split into great gullies, and part 
of the coastline had fallen into the ocean — 
but I was still alive. 

Another year passed and we were sta- 
tioned at the Naval Training Base in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

The night was dark and windy when 1 
fell asleep, revelling in the sound of the 
rain beating in torrents on the roof. The 
next morning I woke to find the golf course 
in front of our house rolling in great 
breakers of salt water! Three feet of ocean 
stood on our lawn, and trees had been up- 
rooted everywhere and were floating by 
the steps. I watched the tail end of the 
hurricane leave Norfolk, and sweep its 
path of destruction up the coast. 

I think of the experiences I have had 
when I sing that hymn, “Speak through the 
earthquake, wind and fire,” and wonder, 
“What will happen next?” 

— Margaret Wise. 
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SUMMER MOON 


Patricia Lornham sat on her front steps 
and watched the summer dusk send its 
silent blue fingers over the close-clipped 
green lawn. Her mother had just finished 
watering the grass, and the clean damp 
smell of it made a haven of coolness 
around her. The day had been hot and 
sticky, but now the breeze had begun and 
she ran her fingers through her hair, revel- 
ling in the feel of the freshness against 
her scalp. It was typical of all summer 
evenings in a small southern town — lights 
were flashing on in the houses up and down 
the street — children were going inside 
“to wash up for supper” — fireflies ap- 
peared from nowhere, floating like stars 
against the blackness of the trees. 

Pat knew she should be inside dressing 
for her date, but she was too engrossed in 
her thoughts just at present. She had 
reached a momentous decision — she was 
what is known as a “femme fatale ” There 
wasn’t a boy in the world she couldn’t 
catch if she wanted to! Why, of course! 
While other girls made out plans of at- 
tack against poor unsuspecting victims, she 
had only to turn her profile to a boy, let 
him see her peach-glow skin and her dark 
lashes against it — the way her hair sprang 
back in deep black waves from her face — 
the rounded firmness of her body — and the 
man was hers ! Tonight she had a date with 
Allen Caldwell, the local glamour boy. 
Even with his convertible and English 
tweeds and more spending money than 
any boy in town, he was easy prey to 
Pat’s wiles. She knew he was ripe for 
committing himself. It was only a matter 
of a few dances, a few whiffs of her favor- 


ite perfume and he’d he haltingly proclaim- 
ing his affections. She idly wondered how 
he’d go about it. 

It wasn’t so much conceit that Pat was 
consumed with as it was a deep-rooted 
confidence in herself. There was merely 
something about her — some strange in- 
born appeal that made her irresistible. It 
was not the kind the soldiers whistled at. 
It was far subtler than that. At first you 
thought she was only a very pretty girl, 
then you looked more closely at her blue- 
green eyes, curved red mouth, the line of 
her cheek and throat, heard her slightly 
husky voice and realized she was beauti- 
ful. 

“Pat! Pat! It’s seven o’clock and you 
have to eat and dress by eight. It isn’t 
nice to keep people waiting.” The voice 
of Pat’s mother cut through her reverie 
and she walked swiftly into the house. She 
consumed a glass of iced tea and a sand- 
wich (it was the cook’s night to howl) and 
ran upstairs to dress. She took a quick 
shower and slipped into a white sharkskin 
dress, then running her slim brown legs 
into spectators, she sat down at her ruffled 
dressing table. This was going to be a 
big night, she thought. Allen was such a 
nice boy and really wonderful looking. And 
that car of his was enough to put goose- 
bumps on an elephant. 

Pat deftly accented her lovely wide 
mouth with bright lipstick and brushed her 
hair to a shimmering black cloud. After 
dabbing a little perfume behind her ears 
and pinning a daisy in her hair she was 
ready. The next five minutes she spent in 
thinking of what she’d tell Allen when he 
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said he loved her. Somehow she always 
stayed on the safe side of any definite com- 
mitment. The boy was left happy and 
hopeful, but with absolutely no rosy il- 
lusions that he was her main dream. 

She heard the crunch of gravel in the 
drive and then Allen’s steps on the porch. 
She felt rather like a spider waiting for a 
very attractive fly. A moment later her 
Mother called her to come down. Pat 
hesitated at the head of the stairs, listen- 
ing to Allen and her Father discussing the 
war. Then she went down. When she saw 
Allen in his white linen suit, his blue eyes 
so shiny and deep, like a little boy’s, she 
wished she loved him. She wanted to make 
him happy all of a sudden, but why deceive 
him? “I wonder,” she thought, “if I’ll 
ever come down these stairs and feel my 
heart stand on its silly head when I look in 
that living room. ...” 

“H’lo, Allen. How’re you?” she said 
as she walked in. 

“Pretty well, gal. How’re you coming?” 
And that settled that. They talked to 
Pat’s parents awhile, and she was proud 
of them as she always was for their gra- 
ciousness and easy humor. 

When Pat and Allen walked out into 
the star-shot night, Pat was almost choked 
by the beauty of it; but then Allen opened 
the car-door for her and everything was 
very normal and commonplace again. He 
certainly had The Look . . . that special, 
frightened, worshipful glance she’d seen 
in too many eyes for a nineteen-year-old- 
girl. 

I hey drove out to the Green Lantern, 
a stylishly rustic place on the edge of 
town. When they strolled in, a lively group 
of young people waved and called to them. 
Pat had grown up with this crowd. She 
was a bright beautiful part of this par- 
ticular pattern of youth. Pat’s best friend, 


Jinx Patterson, a vivacious green-eyed 
blonde, emerged from the cluster and 
drew her aside. “Pat,” she said, her words 
tumbling forth hurriedly from the crimson 
slash of her mouth, “a dream has hit 
town ! Jim Duggan’s room-mate is visiting 
him and oh, is he beautiful! They say he’s 
a woman hater, but that type fascinates 
me, doesn’t it you?” 

“Yeah, I s’pose it would if I ever found 
one. I think they’re legendary,” Pat said 
nonchalantly. 

“We’ll see, sugar. We’ll see. Merely 
thought I’d give you the word.” 

Pat and Jinx walked back to the table 
— just two young firls out dancing on a 
summer night. To look at them one would 
never suspect that the youthful eagerness 
in Jinx was natural and that Pat’s was 
only a cover-up for a growing search for 
someone to get eager about. 

Later she and Allen walked onto the 
mildly crowded dance floor and began to 
dance slowly and rhythmically with an 
unconscious natural grace. The orchestra 
played “Everything I Love” and Allen 
leaned away and looked down at her. 

“Pat,” he said, “I guess that song sums 
it up. I love you pretty terribly.” 

“Oh, Allen, I’m so glad! I’d feel awful 
if you didn’t.” And she’d done it again. 
She’d made him happy, he expected noth- 
ing, he demanded nothing. “Cut another 
knotch in your belt, Pat, ole girl,” she 
thought, mentally patting herself on the 
back. 

They went on dancing with just a little 
strain between them because Allen was 
in love and Pat wasn’t. They had nothing 
in common. When they sat down again, 
Pat looked across the table into two of 
the most amused brown eyes she had ever 
seen. They were positively insulting! They 
made her feel like a silly, vain child parad- 
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ing before the mirror in one of her 
Mother’s dresses. The eyes were intro- 
duced to her. They were the best feature 
of one Stuart Drexel, Jim Duggan’s previ- 
ously mentioned room-mate. “Hello, Pat,” 
he said slowly and deliberately as if he 
enjoyed the taste of the words. 

“How d’you do?” she muttered, being 
very careful to act unimpressed. What in 
the world was going on behind her ribs? 
What was there about ash-blond hair and 
brown eyes above six feet of slim brown 
body encased in a crash linen suit? “Noth- 
ing. Absolutely nothing,” she thought. 
“He’ll ask me for a date before I go 
home.” 

But he didn’t. He went right on laugh- 
ing at her, balancing his cair on two legs 
and squinting at her through the smoke 
from his cigarette. He asked her to dance 
and she smiled confidently, beginning to re- 
gain her assurance. 

Dancing with him was the nearest to 
heaven she had ever come. She was sure 
of that. As sure as she was that he was 
absolutely unmoved. She had the impres- 
sion that she was excess baggage and that 
if she walked away, he’d go on gliding 
around. So she tried it. 

“Hey . . . where’re you going?” he said 
in a surprised voice. 

“Nowhere. Merely trying to see if 
you’re conscious.” 

“ Conscious ? My dear young woman, 
this is one of the most aware moments of 
my life!” Which was very nice, if he 
hadn’t had those pin-points of sarcasm in 
his eyes. 

Was this a new method of approach, or 
was he actually amused? He led her back 
to the table as if she were a child, and 
a very stupid one at that. Then he leaned 
over after settling her in her chair. “Pat,” 


he whispered, “you look very lovely, but 
your slip show's dreadfully.” 

She glared at him. “Don’t get over- 
wrought, chum. I’m wearing them long 
this season.” As soon as she’d said it, she 
felt childish and irritable. He had flustered 
her, and it was a remarkably novel sensa- 
tion. 

She made it a point to leave before he 
did. When Allen asked if she were ready 
to go, she nodded and stood up. “ ’Bye, 
people. Enjoyed seeing you,” she said, 
then realized with fury that Stuart had 
been right. She excused herself and went 
to regain her dignity, motioning to Jinx 
to go with her. She saw him double up 
with laughter as she left. 

She was moody during the drive home. 
She didn’t care if Allen noticed or not. 
After vaguely promising him a date the 
next week, she told him goodnight and 
went upstairs. Through her window the 
moon was laughing at her, too ... or was 
it leering at another victim? She shud- 
dered. She lay in bed a long time listening 
to the tiny radio on a table beside her bed. 
The music made her feel sad and lost . . . 
and made her want something terribly. 
What was it? She was too sleepy to thrash 
it out, so filed the thought for future refer- 
ence. 

The next morning when Pat woke up, 
the day looked so shiny and happy that for 
a few minutes she lay in bed, wondering 
at the cause of the small lump of depres- 
sion in her heart. Then she remembered 
Stuart and the thought of him made her 
want to do something rash, like cutting off 
her fingernails or painting the yard furni- 
ture or mowing the lawn. She calmed 
down soon and decided to settle for wash- 
ing her hair. 

She dressed quickly in old slacks and 
filthy moccasins and ran downstairs. Deli- 
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lah, the maid, informed her that her 
Mother had gone marketing, nobody had 
called, yes, it was a fairly nice day and 
what did she want for breakfast? 

After eating, Pat washed her hair and 
went into the back yard to dry it. She 
looked like a little girl without her make-up 
and with her hair a shimmering mass that 
hung almost to her shoulders. Her hair 
was almost dry when she heard someone 
come up behind her. She turned, and look- 
ed up to find Stuart standing there. 

“Does Pat Lornham live here? Oh, I’m 
awfully sorry. I didn’t recognize you. You 
have no idea how utterly delectable you 
look. Make-up and orderly hair aren’t for 
the likes of you.” 

“Thank you, sir! Now you see me as 
I really am. Gosh — you’re a lot nicer in 
the daytime!” Pat said, suddenly not car- 
ing about looking disheveled, because 
Stuart wasn’t amused any more. He was 
sincere. Then the strangest thing hap- 
pened. She wasn’t proud any more, either. 
She felt glad, but her cocky self-assurance 
was going away, leaving her humble and a 
little afraid that she might not please him. 

“Stuart,” she went on, “Pm sorry I 
acted childish last night. I didn’t mean to 
snap at you like I did.” 

“I guess I brought it on, Pat. But I like 
spirited women. It shows they’re thorough- 
breds. Look, I came over to see if I could 
come over tonight. May I ?” 

“Of course, Stuart. I’d love to see you.” 

“Good. I’ll snag Jim’s car and be over 
around eight. Look like you do now, will 
you?” 

“I’ll fr y- I look like a biscuit and I 
know it, but if you want to drag a hag 
around, it’s up to you !” 

And Stuart left and walked slowly up 


the street, whistling. With him went Pat’s 
heart . . . her foolish, untried heart that 
had thought itself immune to extra beats 
and strange tremblings. 

She was ready ten minutes early that 
night, dressed in pale pink linen with a gar- 
denia in her hair. But Stuart never came. 
He didn’t even call. He simply failed to 
appear. At first Pat refused to believe it. 
. . . Pat Lornham, stood up! Pat Lornham, 
forgotten ! Then it dawned on her, and the 
realization left her with a painful crumb- 
ling feeling in her heart ... she knew that 
she was no longer the most popular, hard- 
to-get girl in town. She was only another 
girl, in love with a boy who evidently was 
not in love with her. 

At ten, she went to bed. Her Mother 
sensed her humiliation and disappoint- 
ment, and mother-like, said nothing. There 
are some things a young girl faces better 
alone. 

Pat couldn’t sleep. Her mind was not 
full of things Stuart had said or done, be- 
cause she’d known him such a short time. 
She had only his eyes and the way he 
smiled, and his dark eyebrows stretched 
like wings across his deeply tanned fore- 
head. . . . 

Youth makes so much out of so little. 
By one indication of his indifference Pat 
felt defeated and helpless. Tears trembled 
behind her eyelids, her chin quivered, and 
she cried, while the radio, like a tiny cruel 
demon, sent “Everything I Love” into her 
cool, moonlit room. 

The days that followed were unevent- 
ful. Twice Pat saw Stuart, and he waved 
as though nothing had happened. She won- 
dered why people could not see that she 
was entirely changed. During the days, she 
was all right. When you’re busy, you for- 
get. But when the nights came, all of Pat’s 
carefuly built up wall of pride fell around 
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her, and she became a little resentful to 
think that it should have happened to her 
this way. Why couldn’t she have fallen in 
love with one of the many who had loved 
her? Now she realized how they had felt, 
and she was ashamed of herself. 

She dated other boys and tried to be 
gay and forget Stuart, all the while strain- 
ing her ears for one mention of his name. 
Each time her heart beat, she loved him 
more, because he had shown her what a 
smug, conceited creature she had been. 
“Now,” she thought, “I’m the way he’d 
like me, and I can’t find him anywhere.” 

One day, tired of feeling droopy and 
sad, she walked into the back yard, intent 
on cheering herself up. She stretched out 
on the grass with her chin in her hands. 
The sun beat down, warm and comforting 
to her straight young back. She wished it 
could get to her heart. Then, for no rea- 
son, she began humming “Everything I 
Love.” A few uninvited tears ran slowly 
down her cheeks. “Ole Sissy Lornham, 
crying over a man you’ve only seen twice,” 
her mind said. But whose heart listens to 
reason when it’s summertime and you’re 
young and somehow awfully unhappy? 


“Pat, why’re you crying?” 

She hadn’t heard anyone come up, but 
she knew Stuart was standing over her. 
“I’m not crying. I’m just thinking about 
onions,” she blubbered, sobbing all the 
more because she wanted to run to him 
and couldn’t. 

“Pat, look at me,” Stuart said, sitting 
down beside her. “I didn’t stand you up 
to hurt you. I never dreamed it would 
bother you at all along that line. I wanted 
to teach you a lesson and I guess you’ve 
learned it. I’ve wanted to call you or come 
by and see you, but I knew I’d be weak if 
I did. I didn’t want to love you. I just 
planned to knock some of that arrogance 
out of you and go my way, like little John- 
ny Fix-it. But I loved you the first time 
I saw you, the way I’d love any spoiled, 
beautiful child. Now I love you because 
you’re a woman, and your hair’s messed 
up and you’ve got tear stains on your 
cheek. Pat . . . could you love me a little?” 

How could she have answered him? 
How can a brand new woman talk when 
there’s a lump the size of a summer moon 
in her throat? 

— Kit Frazer. 


DIZZINESS 

A dark hill, wind crossed, 
Winslow Homer seas, 

Faint music, 

These . 

Blue flowers in a vase, 
Winter’s white, white world, 
A moon shadow, 

Eternity caught, then hurled. 

— Ruth Corry 
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AN EAR TO 


Bundle From Heaven 

Emily Hearn has been making columns 
ever since her freshman year. She’s the 
original girl in the story about the rider 
who fell off her horse and immediately got 
up and said “Excuse me” to him. Her 
latest is the best, though. On the day the 
Wilson baby was arriving, she, ever 
thoughfuh called up the hospital to see 
how Mrs. Wilson was. “Doing as well 
as can be expected,” was the answer. “How 
is the baby?” Emily inquired. “Hasn’t ar- 
rived yet” was the brief reply. Emily 
thanked the nurse and hung up. Then a 
sudden thought must have struck her that 
she hadn’t received sufficient information. 
She called back. “Just when do you expect 
it?” she asked. This was too much for the 
nurse. “Really,” she said, tartly, “that’s 
something no one can say.” 

+ + + 

Fraternity Pins Are Old-Fashioned 

A certain freshman is one up on the 
rest of us in the newest and latest methods 
of co’ting. Seen one night lately wandering 
around the halls in pajamas at least four 
sizes too hig for her, she explained they 
were the latest thing in gifts from a young 
man to a young lady, namely a pair of his 
pajamas. She went north during Christmas 
holidays and met a new man whom she 
dated quite a lot for the week she was 
there. The day she left, he turned up with 


GROUND 


a big package, a farewell gift. She was 
very surprised to find it contained pajamas 
but learned later she should have been 
flattered, that a gift of this type was only 
given when the man meant to say he liked 
her very much. Subtle, isn’t it? 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

Defense of First Aid 

All the first aid courses seem to be com- 
ing along nicely. One wonders about trust- 
ing one’s injuries to some of the graduates, 
though when she hears some of the ques- 
tions asked in class. One particularly 
bright remark came when the instructor 
had just finished demonstrating how to 
bandage the hand it if were bleeding pro- 
fusely. “But won’t that stop the circula- 
tion?” asked one worried student. Another 
later asked if the feet of an unconscious 
victim should be tied together before trans- 
porting him so he wouldn’t kick. The an- 
swer of the instructor was they should be 
tied so one of them wouldn’t fall off, in 
case the man were bombed. 

Again, the instructor remarked that 
she had been known to see snakes in very 
dry spells. One student couldn’t help re- 
flecting that most people saw snakes only 
in wet spells. 

4 * 4 * 4 * 

Pledge 

The corporals at Camp Wheeler really 
have the right idea about exams. On the 
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recent motor mechanics final, the Lieuten- 
ant read out the questions and the cor- 
porals circulated through the audience to 
see how every one was doing. If they saw 
the wrong answer to “Do you use a pres- 
sure gauge to check the oil?” going down, 
they would stop and shake a disapproving 
head. Immediately you knew you were 
getting it wrong and if you were patient 
and looked scared enough, before long 
out would come the correct answer. One 
Wesleyan girl, unused to this way of do- 
ing things, knew the answer to one ques- 
tion was either “Yes” or “No.” Not liking 
to be too direct, she asked the corporal 
nearest how many letters the answer had. 
“Three.” he replied, and both their con- 
sciences were clear. The Wesleyan pro- 
fessor, however, was made of sterner stuff. 
At the end of his paper, he felt compelled 
to admit, “I have both given and received 
help on this test.” 

+ + 4* 

He IV ent Dozen in History , Too! 

Upon Mr. Collins’s return to Macon 


Insist Upon 

DIXIE DAIRIES 

lee Cream 


(he’s assigned to the Naval Recruiting 
Station here, now), the first person who 
greeted him was the author of that bi- 
ographical feature in a recent Watchtow- 
er. Without batting an eye, and with the 
utmost composure in the face of the pub- 
licity worm having turned, Mr. Collins 
said, in his best Texas drawl : “Hello, Bos- 
well. Here’s Johnson.” 

* + + 

But the Proof is in the Eating! 

During the first aid course which some 
of the Wesleyannes have been taking at 
the Middle Georgia Hospital, the in- 
structor was questioning one of our sen- 
iors on the function of plasma in the blood. 
“Now, Miss Lobeck,” he asked, “what 
does the plasma carry?” Prissy promptly 
answered, “The corpuscles.” “Yes, and 
what else?” She hesitated. “Think now,” 
the instructor hinted helpfully. “What 
do the waitresses in the dining room out 
at Wesleyan carry?” And Prissy, who 
knows from experience, replied immediate- 
ly, “Trays!” 
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WESLEYAN WEDDING 


It was a big day at the college. One of 
the sophomores was getting married, but 
instead of following tradition and simply 
disappearing from classes, she was having 
her wedding in the school itself. A radical 
step, you’ll agree. They were most upset. 

“The Grand Parlor hasn’t been used 
for anything but trustee gatherings and 
Easter Morning Watch for years!” one 
of Them said. But the plans for the wed- 
ding went ahead and the decorations, smi- 
lax festoons and Porterfield giant jon- 
quils, had been up for two weeks. 

The students were quite excited and fol- 
lowed few of their regular pursuits. The 
Pharm said business was so bad, due to 
romance dulling appetites, that they were 
going to have to close up. Attendance at 
basketball practice decreased alarmingly 
as a wave of femininity swept in. The day 
the bridegroom arrived, the entire student 
body cut classes recklessly and gathered 
at the station in such numbers that passers- 
by were heard to wonder if Wesleyan were 
dedicating a new box car. 

Finally the great day came. The bride 
was gorgeously decked out in orchids sent 
her by a former admirer, a dark pseudo- 
Cassanova who used to treat her to lime 
dopes, hot dogs, and his own charm in be- 
tween classes. The bridegroom had dark 
circles under his eyes caused by being 
awakened early every morning as the girls 
rushed to the post office by his door in the 
guest room. Together, however, everyone 
agreed they made a lovely couple. “The 
dear children!” chattered a vivid brunette 
matron. “They remind me of the day 
Arthur and I became one !” 


The college musicians, tastefully attired 
for the occasion in red skirts, blue shirts, 
and white sweaters, began a two-piano ar- 
rangement of the Wedding March and 
the bride came in on the arm of the Vice- 
President, being as the President was out 
of town as usual. 

The tall, dignified Dean read the mar- 
riage service. “If anyone can show any 
objection to this marriage,” he droned, 
“let him speak now ...” A short plump 
man in glasses jumped up immediately. 
“The bride hasn’t turned in her time sheet 
yet,” he complained. “I demand that she 
attend to this first.” 

When this was hastily done, the service 
went on smoothly to its conclusion, being 
interrupted only once by a short, deter- 
mined professor in black silk requesting 
firmly that something be done about the 
draft blowing on her neck. 

There were several announcements to be 
made just before the young couple were 
pronounced man and wife. The librarian, 
unable to attend, had sent one of her cryp- 
tic notes, wishing the young people happi- 
ness and requesting the bride to return 
her parallel books and pay her library fines 
before leaving. The President of Student 
Government announced the student body 
was going to give the young couple a hand- 
some silver teaspoon and that monitors 
would be appointed on each hall to col- 
lect donations, a major call-down being the 
penalty for not contributing. The Presi- 
dent of Y announced that the morning 
watch topic for the next week would be 
“Marriage, a Christian Institution” or 
“How a Nice Girl Snags Her Man.” 
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A lean, sardonic young man, whom 
many people often mistook for a vice- 
president, swaggered up to the young cou- 
ple and said, “Now, listen, you two, don’t 
blame me. Blame it on the business office. 
But if you haven’t already paid your twen- 
ty cents in, I can’t take you down to catch 
the train.” 

The Dean then seized this opportunity 
to say, “I now pronounce you man and 
wife.” After glancing at his watch, he 
added, “My suggestion is that you pro- 


ceed to the wedding supper as quickly as 
possible. It will begin at 9 104 and con- 
tinue for thirty-seven minutes.” 

“Hold it” shouted the tall ex-journalism 
teacher, specially borrowed from the Navy 
for this occasion, as a flash bulb went off. 
He was off to the darkroom immediately, 
muttering something about “the paper not 
liking it because of no leg art.” 

As the party moved toward the dining 
hall, a voice was plainly heard above all 
others, coupled with a tremendous guffaw. 
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“Harumph, umphl” it said, then chanted, 
“None but the brave, none but the brave, 
none but the brave deserve the fair.” A 
romantic atmosphere seemed to have 
hold of the entire company. Scarcely an 
eye was dry and enemies smiled tenderly at 
each other. “Pooh!” snorted a brisk pro- 
fessor in a very tailored suit. “It’s nothing 
but biology.” 

The editor of the paper rushed up to 
the bride. “Y’all,” she cooed, “I think it’s 
jus’ wonderful ! Now I’ve got to write an 
interview for the paper so y’all tell me all 
about it.” 

Before the bride could answer, the voice 
of a retired but active churchman who 


FROM THE 


A Leaf in the Storm is not a sequel to 
Lin Yutang’s earlier novel, Moment in 
Peking, though the Yao family reappears 
in the new book, and the continuity of 
their history does go on. The new novel 
is a love story, using the present war as 
a background. The mass migrations of 
refugees to the interior are pictured and 
the main characters become a part of this 
migration, leaving Peking for Shanghai, 
and then for Hankow where the tale ends 
in 1938. 

Every leaf in the storm is an individual 
with a heart and feelings and aspirations 
and longings, and each is as important as 
the others. Our task .is to trace what the 
war did to one woman, one leaf among 
millions,” is the purpose of the novel, in 
the author’s words. That woman is Malin, 


turned up on every Occasion was heard 
saying grace. “May the hand of God rest 
upon this chicken a la king,” he pleaded. 
The bride was disappointed. She had 
wanted veal cutlets. However she did get 
the satisfaction of exchanging a smug 
glance with the home ec teacher because 
there were seven spoons set at the cover 
and they knew only three were correct. 
Then she glanced at the bridegroom. She 
remembered the advice a dear old pro- 
fessor had once given her when she had 
been a mere freshman. “Young ladies," 
he had said, “the best way to get a hus- 
band is to knock him off the tree of life 
with a college diploma.” 


BOOKSHELF 


a beautiful, warm-hearted girl who as the 
concubine of a general had been involun- 
tarily mixed up in pro-Japansese intrigue. 
Escaping from this situation, she met Po- 
ya, of the Yao family. The two young 
people fall in love, but are separated and 
during the course of her migrations to 
western China, she is protected and in- 
spired by their mutual older friend, Lao 
Peng, a Buddhist ascetic who finally con- 
verts her to Buddhism. 

This concept of a war novel is a good 
one, but unfortunately the background 
seems never to be an integral part of the 
theme. What happens to the characters 
could happen in almost any ordinary set- 
ting. It seems a waste of time and labor 
that Lin, with such rich dramatic material 
at hand, should have chosen relatively in- 
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significant figures and a trivial story. 

The charm and style of his writing have 
not fallen below the level of his first novel, 
however disappointing the story. He brings 
before our eyes a colorful panorama of 
China at war, and makes an important 
contribution to the literature which en- 
ables Americans to better understand 
China. 

A Thousand Shall Fall is a soldier’s 
story of the war in France, told with pas- 
sion, beauty and courage by a young Vien- 
nese, Hans Habe, who served as a volun- 
teer in the fight against Germany. 

It is autobiographical in that it tells of 
the flight of the French army, the retreat 
of the men, disorganized and bewildered, 
deserted by their officers, of the horrors 
of a German prison-camp, and of a spec- 
tacular escape over the border into Switz- 
erland. But it is more than an autobiogra- 
phy and a personal adventure story: it 
is a searching picture of the most tragic 
days of French history, written by one who 
loved the nation and her people. “I shall 
never forget . . . those who died for the 
cause of freedom . . . my comrades, who 
went down in defeat but did not give up.” 


But there are bitter words for the lead- 
ers of these men, who never planned or 
tried to defeat the Germans, who sought 
no victory but only a quick peace. “Our 
advance was like a flight forward.” 

There are strange and compelling scenes 
in this book. The wedding of the mayor’s 
daughter in a little mountain village, while 
a few hundred volunteers stood in trenches 
the townspeople had dug, just outside the 
town, waiting to stop the Germans. There 
was not one who would not gladly have 
given his life for that village, but the 
order came to retreat. “We hadn’t seen 
the enemy. We were running away from 
a ghost. ... I think I shall never again 
be so ashamed as long as I live.” 

And the army, marching through the 
darkness down the road, not knowing 
where the enemy was, where the battle- 
lines lay, where they were going. “Before 
us spread the large plain extending from 
the Aisne to the Meuse, broken occasional- 
ly by a clump of forest. A great silence set 
in . . . choking silence that had nothing in 
common with the peaceful silence of the 
fields. The silence we had known before 
was the absence of sound : this new silence 
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was the inability to hear any sound. We 
all felt that the noise was lurking in wait 
for us, surrounding us. The silence burst 
out, now at one place, now at another, with 
the suddenness of a cry. We jerked our 
heads up as though startled by a sound; 
but only the silence had spoken.” Such 
words could only be written by a great 
writer. Hans Habe shows that he serves 
a place among the foremost contemporary 
authors by his simple and forceful style, 
his warm heart, his clear eyes, his endur- 
ing faith in human freedom, and his mag- 
nificent power of expression. 

In brief: 

My Friend Flicka by Mary O’Hara. 
Horselovers will like this tale, but what 
is more remarkable in a book so full of 
equines and equestriens, is that readers 
not interested in horses will like it, too. 
It is a human and appealing story of a 
boy and his colt, and a vigorous description 
of a Western family and their life on a 
Wyoming ranch. 


Windswept by Mary Ellen Chase. The 
bleak yet compelling coast of Maine forms 
the background of this novel, and in the 
course of the unhurried chronicle, three 
generations of Marstons grow up. Un- 
hurried, tolerant, unspoiled, the story thus 
becomes the symbol of the kind of life 
America at its best can produce. Never 
once do the characters yield to the irrele- 
vant, or falter in their positive, robust at- 
titude toward living. 

Yet, with the perverseness of human 
nature, the reader finds that the high- 
minded serenity sometimes makes for a 
monotone portrait, and finds himself long- 
ing for clash, rebellion, or a little plain 
human cussedness in the characters. 

Inside Latin America by John Gunther. 
The book everyone will be reading on 
Latin America, its title is somewhat of 
a misnomer. It is rather a brilliant pano- 
ramic view of physical characteristics, pic- 
turesque highlights, economic and political 
problems, and not an analysis of any of 
these things. 
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POETS' CORNER 


R. A. F. 

Up, up into the wilderness of cloudy forms 
They fly like bats, blind to their destiny 
Their love of living is all but forgotten 
In the haste to revenge 
The dead who are wrapped in pride and 
illusion. 

Ofttimes their inner monologues of 
thought 

Respin the cloth of their lives 
And refine the texture of it 
In their clinging minds, 

Dreaming of boyhood pleasantries 
Too long ago gone by. 

Life was rich music then 
Viewed from a distance, 

But now the harmony is lost in discord 
The confusion of the hour 
Outshines the past 
They live in glory 
But to die in fire. 

— Priscilla Lobeck. 
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PARTING 


You spoke farewell, 

And instead of grieving, 

I welcomed from my soul 
The release of passion’s armor, 

Which has withheld its growth . 

I was loathe to leave, 

But at parting 
The past dissolved, 

And I remembered not our last greeting . 
For in my being lies massed 
A thousand such incidents 
Which perpetrate and are gone, 

To return only by comparison . 

In that moment / knew our love 
W as not everlasting . 

Nor is any love 
Other than self. 

My wealth of feeling 
Lay not at your feet 
As I once thought — 

Some servant of leering Superiority 
Had brought that emotion. 

You are gone 
And I look ahead 
Not for your return 


But for some path perhaps that led 
Joan of Arc to her death. 

I have no breath for futility. 

Love is futile. 

It is a change of perspective from one 
Self to another 

So that it smothers one’s destination. 

And yet — 

If you returned 
Would I love more ? 

Would I remain on the shore 
Of logic, 

Or fall, drowning, in the swirling waters 
Surrounded by that band of shore 
Where I could walk hand in hand with 
consciousness? 

Return, yet do not return — 

Why must I try to learn 
The predestined? 

Or is it in our own hands 
That the sands of love 
Are carried? 

I open my hands. 

— Beth Johnson 
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REPRIEVE 

Let dawn come — 

/ will be ready l 

1 shall arise and go forth into the glaring 

light 

That shows too well the harsh, cruel real- 
ities of the world, 

The dirt and degradation. 

I shall face Life bravely, unafraid, 

And grasping it firmly in my bare hands, 
Struggle against its strength and its brutal - 
ity. 

I shall be beaten, perhaps, 

Torn and bleeding, 

My body and my spirit broken even unto 
death — What matter ? 

Let dawn come — 

I will be ready. 

— But let me dream tonight. 

— Marion Taylor. 


EDITORIAL 

(With many thanks from the editor.) 

They find fault with the editor, 

The stuff we print is rot. 

The magazine is as peppy 
As a cemetery cat. 

The rag shows lousy managemerit; 
The jokes, they say, are stale. 

The lower classmen holler, 

The upper classmen rail. 

But when the magazine is issued 
(We say it with a smile) 

If someone doesn't get one, 

Y ou can hear his yell a mile. 

— Nance Allen. 
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QUESTION 

The ten thousand questions 
Asked by man 

Are answered in the ten thousand replies 
Gone before, 

And there can be no more 

Question. 


And yet — 

Those answers are questioned 
By the Voices 
Of wonder and youthful 
Situations, 

U nforeseen in the years before — 

So that the door of the mind 
Is ever open, 

And those answers become the questions. 

Is there one answer 
That perhaps God knows, 

Cooling the many tormerits 
By blessed snows 
Of silence? 

Is it never to be realized 
Until heaven is near 
And clear with unity? 

Is there one word of answer 
Not o' ershadowed 
By question? 

— Beth Johnson. 


VISTA 

If days were only endless, 

Oh, my dear I 

These cold claws of fright 

Could not clutch my heart, 

As I stand here at the beginning 
Of all my life without you. 

Days can be filled with trivial things, 
Sewing and shopping and bridge, 

Clubs and lectures and gardens, 

Shampoos and teas . . . So full 

That even a dying heart 

Can make no grief heard 

Above the busy babblings of the brain. 

But days must always end, 

A nd their clatter melt through twilight 
Into night’s deep, silent well, 

IV hen the brain must be still 
And vulnerable to memory’s sword, 
Sharp and deadly in the quiet dark. 

And when the night comes 

I know I must remember 

That you are gone — that I have lost you — 

That I stand empty-handed, 

Alone in a darkness of life 
As empty as the night around me 
As desolate as my heart’s lone cry. 

— Alice Burrowes. 
























